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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS' 


[ne time has come to render an ac- 
nt of my stewardship, and, like the man 
the Bible, I ean do so with joy and not 
every member of the 
have 


sorrow for 


ition and circumstance 
ned to make my term as president a 
How could I be aught but 


happy, when I reeall the gracious manner 


every 
happy one. 


n which you gave me this office, the charm 
lovely city of Seattle, the way in 
h you have weleomed me into your 
es and at your meetings, your whole- 
rted cooperation, the work of the 
lquarters staff, and to crown it all, 
beautiful hospitality of our hostess 
Minneapolis, whose hearty welcome 

s just been extended to us. 
Interpreting the work of the association 
states. When in Seattle you did 
he honor of electing me your presi- 
it seemed that there were two con- 
itions that I might try to make to up- 
ling our organization. The first 
to help the teachers of the country to be- 
better acquainted with their national 
ciation, to be more familiar with the 


was 


of its work and its intimate connec- 

with their everyday problems, and 
make each one feel that it ie his, or her, 
lation, and not a mere entity far away 
Washington. To this end, I have ac- 
pted every invitation that was physi- 
‘ly possible to accept to speak to inter- 
Whenever no definite topic 
r address was assigned, I have spoken 


ested groups. 


of the aims of the association, of our hand- 


\ddress of the president of the National Edu- 
Minneapolis, 


on Association, delivered at 
Minnesota, July 2, 1928, 
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some and thoroughly equipped head- 
quarters in Washington, and of what is 
being done there by the eight divisions. I 
have told of the work of the committees 
and of the eighteen departments. I wish 
that I might picture to you the way in 
which this message has been received, or 
tell of the many special courtesies that 
have been shown me as the representative 
This 


a year full 


of our great national association. 
has been a wonderful year 
of interesting experiences. 
In Canada. Three times your president 
has had the pleasure of representing the 
National Education Association in Canada. 
The first occasion was an address of wel- 
come in your name, to the delegates of 
the convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which held its bi- 
ennial meeting in Toronto. More than a 
thousand of our membership availed them- 
selves of this great opportunity to meet 
and know educationists from other lands. 
A little later, the greetings of the National 
Education Association were presented to 
the Canadian of Teachers 
The last occasion was to represent you at 
Education 


Federation 


the convention of the Ontario 
Association when they presented our fel- 
low-teacher, Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lind- 
bergh, with a life membership. Perhaps 
you would be interested in knowing the 
form in which this membership was pre- 
sented. It was in the shape of a box made 
of Canadian silver: on each corner of the 
lid was a maple leaf surmounted by a 
beaver; in the center was the seal of On- 
tario; within was a plate of Canadian gold, 
on which was engraved the certificate of 
membership. 
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work of committees and 


The second task which | un- 


Coordinating 
departments. 
dertook was to coordinate, as closely as pos 
sible, the work of the various departments 


and committees of the association. While 


each department has its own field of work, 


nevertheless many educational interests 


overlap. For example: classroom teachers 
are often rural teachers; superintendents, 
principals and teachers, are all interested 
in character education. It is, therefore, 
quite possible for the same work to be 
undertaken by one or more departments, 
causing a waste of time, energy and money. 
This is especially true of committee work 
within the groups. 
Early in the fall, letters were s 

the presidents of the various departn 
asking that each outline the work o! 

or her, particular group for this year 
These reports were carefully studied. <A 
meeting of the officers of departments and 
committee chairmen was called in Boston 
might know 


the 


in order that these persons 
familiar with 
Those pr 
were so much pleased with the idea 
the work of th: 


sociation that they decided to make 


each other and become 
objectives of every group. 


closer integration of 


unofficial gatherings a regular featur 


convention procedure. <A program 
been prepared for this meeting and mue 
good to the organization will doubtless re- 
sult. 

Your president and 


Committee work. 


secretary have kept in close touch with 


the 
have been made for reports to be given 


various committees. Arrangements 
both to the board of directors and to the 
delegate body. Let me urge that you study 
the official pamphlets in the envelope given 
you when you register; thus you will be 
prepared to evaluate and act upon these 
reports. 

Informational material sent out. It is 
impossible for me, as president, to give you 


any idea of the hundreds of thousands of 
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pieces of mail that have gone out from 
headquarters this year. Every effort has 
been made to give to our officers, committee 
chairmen and members, all the information 
that they should have in regard to the 
work of the association. Inquiries for ad- 
ditional knowledge, to supplement the ma 
terial sent out, have been gratifying in 
that they have revealed the growing in 
terest in education throughout the coun 
try. 

Complete agenda have been sent to th 
their meetings, both 


directors prior to 


here and in Boston. 

For the first time, adequate material in 
regard to committee reports, and the com 
pleted program, have been sent to stat 
and loeal association secretaries prior 
the convention. 

Lay support of education. One of the 
interesting features of the work has been 
a more complete realization of the number 
of groups who stand ready and willing to 
help the educators of the country in their 
the 


been 


work for schools. Frequent invita 


tions have received to address both 


men’s and women’s clubs of every kind 


and description: social, civie and business 
local, 


Every one of these groups has an educa 
You have only to think 


state, national and international! 
tional committee. 
of the work for crippled children don 
by the Shriners and Rotarians, the healt! 
work and provisions for the wiser use of 
the 


and Civitans, the emphasis placed on voca 


leisure time fostered by Kiwanians 
tional educational guidance by the Altrusa 
and Quota Clubs, the slogan of the Na 
tional Federation of Business and Profes 
Women’s Clubs, 


for every 


sional ‘at least a high 


school education business 


woman’’; the highly significant work of 
the parent-teacher associations, and so on 
the 


Bulletins 


through civic, semi-civie and social 


clubs. have come from many 


kinds of organizations, setting forth their 


interest in the field of education. What 
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rom 
has 
ttee 
‘ion 
the 
ad- 
ma 
in 
in- 
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an army to call to our aid in interpreting 
to the public the work of the schools! 
Removal of illiteracy. In 1914 the Na- 
tional Education Association was the first 
vroup to sound the challenge to the states 
for the removal of illiteracy. Two years 
avo the Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited States published a bulletin called 
‘Pour Years of Opportunity.’’ It con- 
tained a discussion of the illiteracy prob- 
lem in the United States and urged each 
te to endeavor to reduce the number of 
: illiterates before the 1930 census. Much 
‘ the material in this bulletin was gleaned 
m the reports of our own illiteracy com- 


mission. It hardly seems possible that we 
iid have so long remained inactive in 

the face of the immense financial, social and 
spiritual losses we were suffering in this 
intry through the illiteracy of our peo- 
In every state there are literally thou- 

is of native-born illiterates, both white 

| colored. The ‘*Four Years of Oppor- 
nity’’ have dwindled to two. Please let 
me urge each one of you to go back to 
ir state determined to do all within 
ir power to remove from America the 


ma of five million illiterates. 
llomes for retired teachers. Last sum- 
just after the Seattle convention, we 
ved an offer of a thousand acres of 
and a hundred thousand dollars in 
ney for the establishment of a national 
‘hers’ home. This offer, which has 
been duplicated, brought us to the 
‘lization that many questions must be 
nswered before we could actually establish 
homes for teachers. How many teachers 
would want to go to a home? Would one 
large national home be better, or several 
regional homes? Perhaps state homes 
ould be best. In any case, how would 
¢ applicants be selected? Where could 
e money be secured? Plans have been 
made for collecting and tabulating all this 
information. Soon we shall be able to 
speak with authority as to desirability, lo- 
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cation, types and costs of homes for re- 
tired teachers. 

Research. This is a day of research. 
Every business of any size has such a de- 
partment. Our own research division has 
grown immensely in scope and influence 
in the five years it has been in existence. 
Because of the wide-spread desire for 
definite information, and because of the 
lack of sufficient data as to what has been, 
and is being done, the executive committee 
has recommended that we set up within our 
research division a plan for the coordination 
of educational research. This will neces- 
sitate the employment of an additional re- 
search assistant and the extension of our 
present contacts with the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the universities and other agencies. 
We hope, for example, to secure the in- 
terest and cooperation of specialists in dif- 
ferent phases of educational research who 
will list and evaluate current material. 
Periodic, annotated bibliographies will be 
published and much duplication of effort 
and expense will be eliminated. Thus we 
will help to carry on until the passage of 
our bill for the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Department of Education. 

The education bill. Much has been ac- 
complished in the past year in extend- 
ing the knowledge of the education bill. 
With this knowledge has come increased 
support for the measure. The hearing be- 
fore the Congressional Education Com- 
mittee in Washington last April was most 
encouraging. When all educators are in- 
formed and working for the bill—then, 
and only then, will we have a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the 
President’s cabinet. This is as it should be. 

There is but one constitutional justifica- 
tion for expending the tax funds of the 
people upon the publie schools. It is to in- 
sure the general welfare by increasing the 
common knowledge and common ability to 
think accurately and straight. The public 
schools of the United States are attended 
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by more than twenty million Americans 
at the most impressionable periods of their 
lives. The slant of their thinking will de- 
termine the public policy of to-morrow. 
For this reason, the utmost care must be 
taken to avoid the introduction into the 
publie schools of propaganda of a kind that 
will bias their future judgments. 

College faculties and the Natiwnal Edu 
cation Association. The statement that 
members of college faculties are individ- 
ualists interested in nothing outside of their 
own fields has been frequently made. It 
has also been said that they are not inter 
ested in the National Education <Assovcia- 
tion. Our efficient secretary has in his 
office literally hundreds of letters that 
would disprove both of these statements. 
As a result of the resolution in regard to 
tenure of office and salaries of college 
teachers a new cooperative relationship 
has been established with colleges and uni- 
versities. The outlook in this direction is 
most favorable. 

Exchange of credits and certificates. 
Due to the shift in industry from one see- 
tion to another, and other causes, there has 
been an apparent over-supply of trained 
teachers in some states and a deficit in 
others. This necessitates provision for an 
exchange of professional certificates. <A 
special committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. E. C. 
Board of Regents of the State of Wisconsin, 
Later in the 


Doudna, secretary of the 


is in charge of this work. 
week you will hear a report from this com- 
mittee. 

Relation between higher standards of 
training for teachers, and salaries. The 
progress made in raising the standard of 
training for teachers is astonishing, but 
with a few exceptions, salaries have not 
increased in an equal proportion. Unless 
the public can be made to appreciate the 
direct relation between better teachers and 
better salaries, these well-trained young 
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people will be forced to go into other lines 
of work. 

Your committee on the economic status 
of the teachers, of which Dr. B. R. Buck. 
ingham is chairman, is studying this ques 
tion in all its phases. We may confidently 
expect to hear, in a year or two, an authori 
tative statement on the subjects of supply 
and demand, equalization of salaries for 
rural teachers and kindred topics. 

Cooperation with other organizations 
The National Education Association has 
cooperated in every way possible with other 
educational groups. Representatives hav 
gone to many conventions. The relations 
between the National Education Associa 
tion and the Bureau of Edueation have 
been most friendly and helpful. You will 
be called upon later to authorize the con- 
tinued support by your officers and head 
quarters staff of a movement for an in 
creased appropriation for the Bureau. 

The National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. Six years ago, in Boston, 
the National Education Association com 
mittee on problems in colored schools was 
organized. Because of an unfortunate 
choice of title, this committee has been un 
able to accomplish much. It seemed ex 
pedient, therefore, to adopt a plan of re 
organization. We now have a committee 
on cooperation between the National Edu 
eation Association and the National As 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools 

The membership of this committee is 
composed of representatives of both organi 
zations. Their president, Dr. W. J. Hale, 
will bring to us here the greetings of the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, and we will send a representative 
to their convention in Charleston. 

It is the opinion of your president, and 
the executive committee, that more can 
be accomplished by cooperation with this 
group than by a special committee of the 
National Edueation Association. 
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Degree requirements for mature teachers. 
The question has been raised, but little 
actually aceomplished, on the subject of 
quirements for bachelors degrees for 
teacher-students. Perhaps next 


re 
mature 


vear something will eventuate from this 


vear’s work. It is indeed distressing to see 
» sovial seienee or history teacher spending 
her precious sabbatical leave studying 
Greek. French and mathematics. Not that 
the study of Greek, French or mathematics 
is unimportant, but the whole matter seems 
question of objectives. 
Publicity. The National Education As- 
iation has had an unusual amount of 
favorable publicity in the past year. This 
has been due to several causes. The em- 
yment at headquarters of an exception- 
good publicity man, who has estab- 
shed contaets with the various press as- 
wiations; the cooperation of the official 
organs of state and local educational as- 
as well as other educational 
irnals; the stand that the National Edu- 
on Association has taken on several 
tters of importance and the addresses 
the officials in various places. In other 
rds, the affairs of the National Educa- 
Association have had news value. 
Ol jectiwes of the National Education As- 
Seventy years ago the National 
Edueation Association was organized ‘‘to 
evate the character and advance the in- 
terest of the profession of teaching and to 
the cause of education in the 
‘nited States.’’ As has been stated, this 
movement had two closely allied objec- 
tives. One has sought to create the tools 
vood teaching—courses of study in- 
rporating subject-matter and activities 
suited to the needs of all children, teach- 
ing techniques based upon experience and 
scientifie experiment. The other has en- 
deavored to reeruit the teaching profes- 
sion from the intellectually elite among 
the young people of the nation and to se- 
cure social and economic recognition for 


lations, 


ifton, 


romote 
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teachers comparable to that accorded to the 
members of other professions that demand 
the equivalent in character, training and 
responsibility. 

The attainment of these objectives calls 
for leadership of the highest quality, un- 
selfish, persevering, idealistic leadership 
worthy of the descendants of pioneers. 

Some accomplishments. What are some 
of the things that have been accomplished f 
Between the years of 1917 and 1927 our 
high-school enrolment has increased from 
1,600,000 to 4,000,000; teacher attendance 
at summer school has increased from 40,- 
000 to 250,000. There are now four times 
as many teachers colleges authorized to 
grant degrees as there were in 1917 (25 to 
100). The number of consolidated schools 
has increased from 8,000 to 16,000. Cur- 
riculum research has been fundamental and 
far-reaching. Twenty-six states, as op- 
posed to four or five, now have sound re- 
tirement laws and the teachers of thirteen 
states have some form of tenure law. The 
value of school property has increased 
from $2,000,000,000 to $4,800,000,000 ; and 
the average salary of teachers has increased 
from $600 to $1,300 a year. 

Finance. The National Education As- 
sociation is now a million dollar corpora- 
tion. To be absolutely accurate, our June 
1 report shows that on that date our in- 
come and assets totalled $1,019,397. Our 
membership (181,350) and our cash bal- 
ance of June 1 ($88,311) are the largest 
we have ever had. Life memberships are 
increasing rapidly (1,748). With a few 
insignificant exceptions, our divisions at 
headquarters have lived within their bud- 
gets. A large part of this gain is due 
to the efficient work of our secretary, Mr. 
Crabtree, and of his able corps of assistants. 

Growth in membership. The growth in 
membership of the National Education As- 
sociation from 10,104 in 1918 to 181,350 
in 1928 is amazing, but the growth of the 
state associations from 200,000 in 1917 to 











600,000 in 1927 


astounding figure. 


more than presents an 


Several state associa- 
tions and many local organizations count 
within their membership 100 per cent. of 
We have 


more 100 per cent. schools in the National 


the teachers in the given area 


Edueation Association to-day than we had 
members ten years ago. 

Work of state secretaries and directors. 
Too much can not be said in commendation 
of the efficient work of the state secretar- 
They 


ies and of our state directors. are 


our field agents in education. 


The end is not yet. While much has 
been accomplished, much more remains 
to be done. Of the 900,000 persons en- 


gaged in educational work in America, only 
181,350 (about 20 per cent are members 
of the National Education Association. A 
tabulation in the report of the secretary 
indicates that while our percentage of pos- 
sible membership now equals that of the 
the 
Medical Association with its 61 per cent. of 
We 
are far from our goal of a united profes- 


We do not 
yet realize our potential strength for pro- 


American Bar Association, American 


possible membership is still in the lead 
sion at work on its problems. 
gressive and constructive educational legis- 
lation. 


The For the past 
year, I have traveled to and fro and up and 


convention program. 
down this vast country of ours. I have 
visited historic Jamestown. I have stood 
I have knelt in 
spirit before the defenders of the stockade 


at sunset on Burial Hill. 


at Harrodsburg. I have traveled the 
Oregon and the Santa Fe Trails. In my 


heart there has grown up a deeper respect 
and reverence for those, our pioneer an- 
cestors, whose courage and steadfastness 
have given us this wonderful heritage 

I have visited schools, big schools and 
little schools, one-room schools and schools 
whose magnificent masonry and many 
chambered walls would put to shame an 


ancient palace. 
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Everywhere, I have seen teachers at their 
work training the children of America 
helping them to establish within themselves 


those cardinal virtues that marked our 
founders. So it was inevitable that the 
convention topic this year should be ‘‘ Edu. 


eation for Citizenship.”’ 

The program has been carefully built 
Each speaker has his contribution to make 
It is my hope that all of us will go away 
from this meeting with a deeper conviction 
and a wider vision of the part that we, as 
teachers, may play in the building of a 
greater America. 

The challenge of the National Education 
Association. Perhaps the greatest service 
that our national association is rendering 
is helping local and state associations in 
developing within us teachers a finer pro 


fessional spirit—a larger vision of the 
place of education in the social, civie and 
economic life of our communities. It chal- 


lenges us to further professional study 
that better fit 


daily tasks, to painstaking experimentation 


we may ourselves for our 
that we may improve our methods of teach- 
to scientific study of child life, that 


we may better understand the abilities, in- 


ing ; 


terests, ambitions and accomplishments of 


each individual pupil. Our National Edu 


cation Association challenges us to live 
life on a high plane, and to live it 


abundantly, in order that we may interpret 
it more accurately to the developing boys 
Our Na- 


inspires us 


and girls with whom we “work 


tional Education Association 
with new courage because of the coopera 
It binds 


the teachers of the nation together in one 


tive effort of its 181,350 members. 


great professional organization, with a 
common understanding, common ideals 
and one common purpose—namely—service 


to the children of America. 
The teachers’ opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity for service yet before our associa 
tion is greater than you and I even dream 
Yet we need not be disheartened by the 








Sid 


education of youth is the finest of the 
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. of our task, for ‘‘We believe that the 


‘ne arts and that our task as interpreter 


life to youth is a great trust placed in 

We believe in aspirations and enthusi- 
ms of youth. We believe in the power 
example. We believe in cooperation 


with all humanizing agencies. We believe 


tive 


{ 
! 


1) 


patience and perseverance and faith in 
final outeome of education and of life.’’ 
It has been said that a task without a 
sion is drudgery—a vision without a task 
, dream—but a task and a vision is joy 
eakable. The teachers of America 
a great task but they have also a 
n of the result of that task rightly 
rmed upon the future of America 


nd of the world. 


CorRNELIA Storrs ADAIR 
MOND, VIRGINIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROPOSED COLLEGE IN 
SINGAPORE 
r ten years ago it was decided to com- 
rate the centenary of Singapore by the 
lation of an institution for higher educa- 
Malaya that should bear the name of 
inder of the Straits Settlements, Thomas 
ford Raffles. A boys’ school, with accom- 
m for 700, known as the Raffles Institu- 
has long been in existence, and it is 
rted by a correspondent of the London 
‘ that the proposed college is now under 
ruction. 
e college grounds comprise over fifty acres, 
h were formerly the Government Economic 
rdens and which were donated by the colonial 
nment. Plans for the college include an 
nistration block, a science block, two halls 
idence for sixty students each, a sports 
lion equipped with a gymnasium and 
ming bath, and ten acres of playing fields. 
clopments of the future, to be undertaken 
funds become available, include arts and 
rineering buildings, and a third hall of resi- 
nce, 
The main architectural feature of the college 
the great hall, which is situated on the first 


floor of the administration block, and is said to 
be the finest hall to be found in Malaya. In 
commemoration of a donation of $150,000 from 
a Java sugar and shipping magnate, it is to be 
called the Oei Tiong Ham Hall. One hall of 
residence is already completed. 

At the outset, the subjects of instruction will 
include English, science, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history and education. There will be five 
or six courses for student-teachers, and the 
local candidates for the teaching profession who 
were formerly sent to the University of Hong- 
kong at the expense of the colonial government 
will go in future to the college. One of the 
most useful activities of the college will consist 
in providing an improved course of training for 
Malayan teachers. It is hoped that the time is 
not far distant when the college will form part 
of the University of Singapore, and the suc- 
cessful student will receive a diploma at the end 
of his (or her) three years’ course. Until that 
time the college will be prepared to accept 
students who wish to read for the degrees of 
the University of London, and this will afford 
an opportunity for obtaining a degree without 
going outside Malaya to read for it. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
IN ENGLAND 

A CONFERENCE on the higher education and 
further technical training of the deaf has been 
held at University College, London. The Lon- 
don Times Educational Supplement reports that 
Lord Charnwood, president of the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, presided, and that delegates 
from the following bodies were present : Unier- 
sities: London, Liverpool, Manchester; Educa- 
tion authorities: London, Kent, Staffordshire, 
Durham County, Birmingham, Bradford, Leices- 
ter, Bristol, Stoke-on-Trent and Glasgow; 
Schools: Manchester, Derby, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Margate, Edinburgh, Dundee, Northampton, 
ete.; Special Welfare Societies: Birmingham, 
Leeds, Leicester and London. A number of 
other bodies also interested in the deaf were 
represented. 

Lord Charnwood, in opening the conference, 
said that no provisions comparable to those 
abounding for hearing children were available 
for the higher education of the deaf in England, 
and the conference was called by the National 
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Institute in the hope that steps would be taken 
to fill up this gap in the national system of edu 








eating that class. 
Miss Mary 


College of Teachers of the Deaf, briefly indi- 





Hare, chairman of the National 











cated the suitability of deaf children for «nore 





advanced culture and achievement than were 











possible in the existing primary schools 








Mr. W. Carey Roe, vice-chairman of the col- 








lege, then gave a short review of the present 
He e 


sized the complete absence in England of any 








facilities for educating the deaf. 


pnA- 














public provision for post-primary education, of 








which there was ample evidence to prove that 








the deaf were as capable as other children. He 








gave instances of the success of the deaf in at 













































































taining educational distinction in America and 
in the private schools of England. He then 
proceeded to outline the nature of the proposal, 
ages, curricula and courses, and specially em- 
phasized the fact that the latter should be suffi 
ciently liberal to meet the varying conditions of 
those who undertake them. What was wanted 
was the establishment of a residential college, 
initially for some fifty students; and, inasmuch 
as this college could not expect to cater for all 
the types of study required, that the services of 
existing colleges or technical institutions should 











be utilized, the special staff supplement r as 





necessary the work of these. 





The proposed col 








lege could be established by contributions from 





local education authorities or, as was the case in 





the lectureship at the University of Manchester, 
He hoped that at no 





by private beneficence. 








distant date the deaf would enjoy equal advan 





tages with the hearing in the pursuit of knowl- 











edge and culture. 











The conference debated the subject at some 








length, and the following resolution was 1 ed 





without dissent: 











That this conference is of opinion that the 











has arrived for the extension of the national 





tem of education for the deaf by the establishment 








of provisions for further education than can be 


ehildri I 





given in the present schools for such 











It was unanimously decided to 
National Institute for the Deaf to 


suitable committee to consider and report upon 


request the 





constitute a 











the proposals placed before the conference and 








the best methods by which they may be made 








be submitted to a further conference to be held 


later. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


NATIONALISTIC tendencies in “backward” coun 
tries have led to a transformation of the organ 
ization of American colleges in these countries, 
according to Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education, who 
makes the statement in his eighth annual report, 


published recently. 


More natives are being ad 


mitted to the faculties and native studies a 


courses are constantly increasing. 
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effective, and that the report of this committee 


Under the heading, “American Edueation iv 


Backward Countries, 


” Dr. 


in no place on earth is the doctrine of self-deter 


Duggan 


writes that 


mination so enthusiastically acclaimed as in th 


so-called backward countries, as China, Persia, 
Turke V and Egy pt. These peoples, through edu 
cation, have become earnest advocates of educa 


tion, and now hold up their own national! idea! 


In China in higher education, insistence now 


is upon the teaching of the principles of th 
the 


sidered antagonistic to them, the introduction 


revolution, 


into the curriculum of more elements of Chines 
culture and the use of the national tongue as the 


medium of 


have been 


aims. 


instruction. 


elimination of 


Stringent 


made and enforced to 


subjects cor 


regulatior 


realize these 


attitude has been adopted in Turkey. 


Such an attitude would naturally have a pro 


found effect upon foreign institutions of learn 


ing in 


American schools and colleges, since American 
have been most suecessful in establishing suc! 
Most of these institu 


these 


countries, 


educational institutions. 


tions were 


great and direct influence upon the life of thos 


countries, 


school Ss. 


with that in the United States; the organizatior 
and administration was American; attendance 


at divine worship was required in most of them 


of 


mission 


The curriculum 


origin 


and 


and 


was almost 


especially 


had 


have 


An even more rigid and uncompromising 


upon 


a 


but they were essentially American 


identi al 


In Turkey, no courses in the Turkish language, 


history or institutions were given, and in China 


only a small number. 


bun 
ran 
ries, 
ctor 
who 
ort, 
ad 


and 
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new nationalistic tendencies have caused 
neformation. Dr. Duggan writes in part: 


‘hina, Canton Christian College, which some 
became Lingnan University, and Peking 
n University, which became Yenching Uni- 
now have Chinese deans and a majority of 
ity are Chinese, The actual control has 
usferred to Boards of Managers on the 
nstead of Boards of Trustees in the United 
nd the majority of these Boards of Man- 
Chinese. A similar change is taking 
nost of the other American educational 
sin China. Of even greater significance 
vement which has already succeeded in 
g the religious activities of the missions 
erent Protestant denominations into the 
‘hristian Church to be administered by 
ristians, 

key the same story is to be told. Robert 
the Constantinople College for Women and 
tional College at Smyrna have added 
kish language, Turkish literature, Turkish 
nd Turkish institutions to the prescribed 
m. Turkish teachers have become mem 
the faeulties. Compulsory chapel atten- 
s been abolished. Turkish national holi- 
been honored. The results of these 
have been marked. Whereas, before 1922, 
institutions in Turkey were attended 
exclusively by Greeks, Armenians, Bulga- 
| other non-Moslems, the majority of the 
oday are Moslem Turks. Moreover, 
these American institutions under the old 
were regarded by the Turks with great 
they are favored to-day as against in 
s of the other nations, because of the evi- 
and purpose to conform to the new 

n regulations of the government. 
¢ who are familiar with the history of the 
hast during the past fifty years know how 
jalkan people owe to Robert College for 
ng them with leaders of intelligence and 
‘er. The opportunity is now offered to these 
in institutions to assist the new Turkey 


milar way. 


A NEW EDUCATION DEGREE AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
board of trustees of Stanford University 
recently approved a plan, submitted by the 
ty of the school of education, for the es- 
iment of a three-year graduate program 
tudy leading to the professional degree of 


tor of education (Ed. D.), and after much 


the same plan as that now followed at Har- 
vard. The new degree is to be primarily a 
professional degree, analogous to J.D., M.D. 
and D.D. 

The proposal to create such a degree was 
considered some three years ago, but was de- 
cided against at that time. The recent recon- 
sideration and final adoption of the plan has 
been due largely to the interest of President 
Wilbur in the idea. Knowing of the previous 
discussion, last October President Wilbur, in a 
communication to the faculty of the school of 
education, pointed out the need for the new 
degree in part as a means for enabling Stan- 
ford to provide the rising junior colleges with 
a better type of subject-matter teacher, and 
asked that the faculty reconsider the proposal 
and try to formulate a workable plan for such 
a degree. 

As aresult of acareful reconsideration of the 
idea, a complete plan for two types of the de- 
gree has been worked out, the proposed plan 
has been considered and criticized by the proper 
university committees and in turn amended by 
the faculty, and the entire plan was approved 
at a recent meeting of the board of trustees of 
the university. 

According to Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley, of 
the school of education, three main reasons for 
the new degree were influential in its establish- 
ment. First was the desire to create a protfes- 
sional degree of equal weight and difficulty with 
the present Ph.D. degree, but with the emphasis 


on professional preparation and mastery of 
educational materials rather than primarily on 
research; second was the desire to provide a 
master-teacher type of degree to prepare a bet- 
ter teacher in subject-matter fields for the ris- 


ing junior colleges, and third was the desire 
to create a new university degree that would 
relieve all departments of the university from 
the pressure of those older candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree who are not primarily interested 
in research, but who are good teachers in col- 
leges and normal schools and who seek the de- 
gree due to pressure from the institutions with 
which they are connected rather than from any 
deep interest in the advancement of knowledge 
through research. 
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The new degree is to be of two types, one to 


be known as the school administrator type and 


primarily designed to prepare for schoo! ad 


ministration and the teaching of education in 
universities, colleges and normal schools, and 
the other is to be known as the master-teacher 
type and primarily designed to prepare a new 
type of teacher in subject-matter fields for the 
junior colleges and for small colleges generally. 
The time requirement for the two types ts the 
same, viz., a minimum of three years of study 
beyond the A.B. degree. Each type likey 
based on the completion of the A.B. a 
requirements for graduation im the sch 
that A.B. 


other schools or departments may be 


education, except graduates 
ted to make up undergraduate deficien 
education by individual study, as wel 
taking courses. 

Each type will call for the completio 
state 


minor 


requirements for a teacher’s certif 


including major and teaching 

and at least two years of successful experience 
as a teacher, one of which must have been sub 
taking the A.B. 


master-teacher type, the equivalent of one | 


sequent to degree. For tl 

of advanced study in education will bi 

and the candidate will be expected t 

this time to advanced work in a teachi: 

such as history, mathematics or chemistr 

with a view to perfecting himself in t! 

field as 

theory and practice. 
The chief differences between the n 


ject-matter well as in au 


iforee 


and the general university degree ct of 


philosophy will lie in that the emphas s for the 
1 and 
field 


rather than on research; that the thesis mav be 


new degree will be placed more on a bro 
systematic knowledge of education as 
application of existing 


toe 
‘ ad 


contribution as for the 


an organization or 
knowledge, as well as a contribution, i: 
of being exclusively a 
Ph.D. degree; 
of German and French now required for the 
Ph.D. modern 

} 


guage for the master-teacher type, and may be 


and that the reading knowledge 


degree is changed to one lan- 
waived entirely for the administrator type of 
degree. In place of the language requirement, 
the candidate will be expected to evidence a 
wide mastery of selected fields in education, and 
to extend his reading and study beyond the 


scope of the courses given, much as does the 
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English university student in the honors 
courses. 
Comprehensive written examinations, and 
the same type of three-hour oral and one-hour 
thesis examinations as now required for the 
Ph.D. degree, will be expected. The aim will 
be to make the new degree as difficult to secure 
as is the Ph.D. degree, but to substitute a dif 
ferent type of difficulty and one of much more 
value as preparation for junior college and 
college teaching and professional work in edu 
cation. The creation of a teachers’ degree by 
the leading universities, analogous to the Ph.D. 
degree in time and seope, was recently reco: 
American His 


mended by a committee of the 


torical Association as desirable from the point 


of view of historical study. Harvard and Cali 
fornia have recently established the degree of 


doctor of education. 


THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE SCORES 
OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE SENIORS 
ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 
IN 1928 

Dean Herpert FE. Hawkes, in a recent inter 
view, reported that the median of Thorndik 
intelligence seores of Columbia College seniors 
whose college record will make them eligible for 
consideration for Phi Beta Kappa is 85. He 
pointed out that the median of the thirty men 
who are actually elected to Phi Beta Kappa is 
This 
is based on the intelligence test which the 


took 


Columbia C 


only one or two higher media 


points 
score 


seniors four years ago at entrance to 


and is only two or three 


points above the average of students admitted 


The distribution of their seores is as follows: 


THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE EXAMINA 


TION FOR Hien ScwooLt GRADUATES 


Scores ON 


60— 64.9 
65—- 69.9 
70— 74.9 
75— 79.9 
80— 84.9 
&85- 89.9 
90— 94.9 
95-— 99.9 
100—104.9 
105-—109.9 
110-114.9 
115-119.9 


Median 84.125 
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The range of the scores is from 60 to 120. School Board immediately announced that they 


nors 
» eix men seoring below 70 are bilingual or would have no dealings with teachers through 
and tilingual students who had some difficulty union officials and a little later declared that in 
hour . English when they entered college four the new contracts for teachers for the next year 
the ~s avo. It is shown that Phi Beta Kappa they would insert a clause in which the appli- 
will en average only slightly above the general cant for a teaching position should declare that 
eure weave for students admitted to Columbia Col- he or she was not affiliated with a teachers’ 
dif- The further fact is brought out that “the labor union and would make no such affiliation 


nore 


and 


ih Wa 


f the distribution for college freshmen 
hes an interesting indication of the extent 
) factors other than whatever is meas- 
y the Thorndike Intelligence Test con- 
« to the type of success in college work 
- to the highest academic honor within 


wer of the college to confer.” 


HE SEATTLE SCHOOL BOARD AND 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION 
question of the expediency, if not the 
of school teachers to organize themselves 
labor union has been definitely answered 
negative by school officials and sustained 
te courts in Washington. According to 
torial correspondent of the New York 
the decision has ended the struggle which 
| a period of more than six months be- 
the Seattle District School Board on the 


hand and the organization of teachers and 


ested labor officials on the other. 


teachers’ movement began last fall, when 
ttle High School League appealed to the 
t School Board for a general increase in 


s, which, as estimated at the time, would 


esent an inerease in the school budget of 


ximately a million dollars. The board, 
functions as the administrative body for 


publie schools of Seattle and certain sub- 


districts which are incorporated for ad- 


trative purposes into a single school dis- 


t, took the appeal under advisement pending 


iking up of its budget for the school year 
28-29, which was reached last March. The 
| then announced an inability to grant the 


reases beeause of state laws restricting its 


r to levy further taxation. 
few days later it was announced on behalf 


he Teachers’ League that a large majority 
s members had been taken into the Seattle 
th School Teachers’ Union, No. 200, affiliated 


the American Federation of Labor. The 


during the period of the contract. 

Labor leaders at once asserted that this clause 
was in violation of constitutional rights of the 
employed. Attorneys employed by the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle obtained an order 
from a Superior Court judge restraining the 
School Board from issuing the contracts and 
sought to have the order made permanent. 

On this basis the case went into the courts. 
The contentions of labor leaders were that the 
school board, as a public body, did not have the 
same right to refuse in the selection of the per- 
sonnel of its employes that a private firm or 
other employer of labor might exercise. The 
court, however, ruled that the vocation of teach- 
ing in the publie schools of Seattle is of a pub- 
lie character, under control of the state and its 
governmental agency, the board of directors, 
and it is for the latter to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which those whom it selects may 
teach in the schools. 

The case was immediately appealed to the 
State Supreme Court, which sustained the rul- 
ing of the lower court. There was talk of tak- 
ing the case to the Federal Court, and in the 
meantime the school board sent out its contracts 
containing the anti-union clause, the charter of 
the union was surrendered and every one of the 
teachers decided to accept the new contract. 

Assurance was given by the School Board 
that there would be no retributive action on the 
part of the board toward any teacher who had 


engaged in the movement for unionization. 


ADULT ALIEN SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

Increasep budgetary appropriations for eve- 
ning schools, smaller classes, higher standards 
and better methods in the selection, training and 
appointment of teachers, and better physical 
equipment, have been urged by the Council on 
Adult Education for the Foreign Born. In its 
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plea for a greater number of evening elemen- 
tary schools for the adult aliens of the city, the 
council points out that the present equipment 
and schools “do not 
adequately meet the needs” of New York City’s 


250,000 non-English speaking adults. 


eurriculum of the night 


The council maintains that these schools are 


Americanization centers, and urges that they be 


made attractive to the aliens of the city. 


The report as quoted in the New York Sun 


follows in part: 


Good as are—and they are in 


they 


better—these schools do not enroll enough 


and do not hold them adequately when enr 


The evening elementary schools are not suffici 


attractive; seating and equipment is not 


priate; curriculum and program is not suf 
ul and other 


lackil g; 


many pr 


elastic: classes are too large; soci: 


regular curriculum features are 


should not be handled as children: 


and teachers are not professionally minded 


their work. 


Suggestions for improvement by the « 


are as follows: 


Reduction of arbitrary and questionabk 
} 


of 30 per class as basis for budget making 


portionment of teachers; also adoption 


allowing smaller classes, depending up 


} 


t needs, 


and 
Higher 


‘ t ‘ Tytw 
n, training and apy 


ions 


standards ind better methods 


intment of 


j 


with progressive salary schedules dé 


on satisfactory expe rience and qu 


service. Similar standards, coupled with pr 


sive salary schedules, for principals. 


Better facilities, equipment and materi 


struction. Selected buildings, wel! lo 


larger seats and well lighted. 


books 


A socialized curriculum. 


and materials. 


By this is meant, 
an arbitrary course of study, but an elastic sc} 
f educational service based upon deliberate! 
covered conditions and needs of adults. 

The development of a few selected schools, with 
special facilities, selected principals and teachers, 
modified or elastic rules and regulations, for pur- 
poses of experiment and demonstration, is impera 
one pretend to know all about 


tive. Does any 


adult education in publie evening schools? 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

WriuaM J. Bogan, for the last nine months 
acting head of the Chicago publie schools and 
formerly first assistant superintendent, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Chicago to 
succeed Dr. William McAndrew. 

Dr. FrepericK Maurice HunTer, since 1917 
superintendent of the schools of Oakland, Cali 
fornia, took up his work as chancellor o 
University of Denver on July 1. He suc 
Dr. Heber Harper, who tendered his resignat 
last fall. 


Edueation 


‘ 


Dr. Hunter was president of the Na 


tional Association in 1920. 


THE inauguration of Dr. James E. Coor 
president of lowa Wesleyan College was lh: 
last Walter Dill Seott, 


Northwestern University, delivered the inaugura 


month. President 
address. 

Ina N, CHULes, acting president of Cent: 
Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo., has bee 
the Dr. Jol 


Helmers, professor of history, has been chos 


elected president ot college. 
dean. 

Tue Reverenn J. Taytor HAMILTON, pre 
dent of the Moravian College and Theolog 
Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., has retired. He » 
the Dr. W 


Schwarze, resident professor at the schoo! 


be succeeded by Reverend 
the past twenty-five years. 

FRANK M. Russe.., associate professor 
political science at the University of Californ 
has been appointed dean of the undergraduat 
division of the university, to succeed Thomas M 
Putnam, who has held the position for fourtes 
Dean Putnam will devote himself to t! 
the at Li 


years. 


duties of summer session 


dean of 
Angeles. 

H. E. 
of Junction City, Kans., has been appointed 


head of the appointment bureau of the schoo! 


CHANDLER, superintendent of scho 


of education at the University of Kansas, Law 
rence, Kans. 

J. E. 
Westby, Wis., has been appointed to the U: 
versity of Wisconsin extension division at Ma 


HANSEN, superintendent of schools « 


ison. He will serve as assistant chief of the new 


bureau of visual education. 





nonths 
ls and 
8 been 


aro to 


» 1917 
. Cal- 
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De. Geores B. MANnGoup, since 1912 director 

the Missouri School of Social Economy in 

Louis, has been named professor of sociol- 
t the University of Southern California. 


. S. Mruuee has recently been elected to 
culty of the school of education of New 
University. He has been the principal of 
chools in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
tieut for the past fifteen years. 


s H. Hanvorp, professor of English at 

iversity of Michigan, has been appointed 

te professor of English literature at 
tern Reserve University. 


t Hensuaw, of the University of Chi- 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
h at St. Louis University. 

C.. We 

t at Brandon College, Manitoba, will be 


Cuessex, head of the French de- 


‘ assistant professor of French at the Uni- 
ot Washington, Seattle, for the next aca- 
year. He will take the place of Professor 
s L. Helmlinge, who will study in Paris. 


NK H. Boren, since 1919 principal of the 
rsity High School in Oakland, California, 
wen appointed to the superintendency ot 
in Mateo, Calif., Union High School Dis- 
', to sueceed William L. Glaseock. The ap- 
tment ineludes the supervision of the San 


» Junior College District. 


rms E. Wurraker, superintendent of 
at Oyster -Bay, N. Y., has been ap- 
ted to the principalship at Philadelphia, 


ix V. Hoyt, teacher of the third grade at 
Judson School, Malden, Mass., is retiring 
thirty years of service. Her sister, 
ces Hoyt, since 1894 head of the French 

| German departments of the Everett High 


ol, Everett, Mass., is also retiring. 


Miss Mary E. Gau.acuer, for fifty-two years 
teacher in the public schools of Fitchburg, 

, and the oldest school teacher in point of 
vice in the city, has retired. For forty-two 
irs Miss Gallagher was principal of the 
verick Street School, and the Fitchburg 


hool board has voted to change the name of 
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the schoo! to the Gallagher School as an act of 
appreciation of her service. The board has also 
voted to erect a memoria! tablet for her at the 


school. 


At the thirty-sixth commencement of the 
Rhode Island State College, at Kingston, the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred upon Edward M. Lewis, president of the 
University of New Hampshire, and that of 
doctor of engineering upon Harold 8. Board- 
man, president of the University of Maine. 


Harvey NaTuaniet Davis, president-elect of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, has been 
awarded the honorary Sc.D. by Brown Univer- 
sity and the honorary LL.D by Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Arthur Fiske Warren, headmaster of the 
Collegiate School, New York, received the de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters from Rutgers. 


AT its recent jubilee commencement exercises, 
Duquesne University conferred the degree of 
doctor of science upon Dr. Thomas Stockham 
Baker, president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Joun J. Ticert, United States commissioner 
of education, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., at its commencement last month. He de- 
livered the commencement address. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of education 
has been conferred by Ohio University on Al- 
bert Leonard, superintendent of schools at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mrs. Mary C. Barker, of Atlanta, Ga., was 
unanimously reelected president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers at its twelfth an- 
nual convention in Chicago on June 28. Mrs. 
Florence Curtis Hanson, of Chicago, was named 
secretary -treasurer. Eleven vice-presidents, 
completing the executive committee, were Lucie 
W. Allen, of Chicago; Selma M. Borchardt, of 
Washington, D. C.; W. Everett, of Sacramento, 
Calif.; Amy Fox, of Minneapolis; Abraham 
Lefkowitz, of New York City; A. J. Muste, of 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y.; 
Florence Rood, of St. Paul; W. B. Satter- 
thwaite, of Seattle; W. J. Scott, of Atlanta, 
and F. G. Stecker and C. B. 


Chicago. 


Stillman, of 
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Dr. J. EpGar Park, president of Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., delivered the commence- 
ment address at Radcliffe College. 


Dr. Pau. SHorey, professor of Greek at Chi- 
cago University, was the commencement speaker 
at Mt. Holyoke College last month. 


Victor K, La Mer, of Columbia University, 
has been appointed a lecturer at the American 
Chemical Society Institute, which will meet in 
Evanston, Illinois, from July 23 to August 15, 
1928. 


physical chemistry. 


He will give several series of lectures in 


Dr. Joun L. StrengQuist, director of the Bu 
Baltimore Pubhe 
Schools, Baltimore, Md., and lecturer at the 


reau of Research of the 


Johns Hopkins University, is again ving 
courses at the University of California during 


the summer session. 


W. O. ALLEN, head of the 


philosophy and education at 


departme t ol 
Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., will be on sabbatic leave dur 
He will end 
Professor Allen is 


viving courses in education this summer at the 


ing the first term of 1928-29 


it in France and England. 


Pennsylvania State College. 


Dr. Rosert D. Leicu, president of the pro- 


posed college for women at Bennington, Ver 
mont, has sailed for Europe to study er 


educational institutions for women in European 


countries. 


Dr. CHARLES R. Skinner, from 1895 to 1904 
New York state superintendent of public in 
from 1915 to 1925 legislative 


librarian at Albany, N. Y., died on June 530, at 


struction and 


the age of eighty-three years. In 1897 Dr. 
Skinner was president of the National Eduea 
tion Association. 

MARK 


years superintendent of the Los Angeles county 


KepreL, for more than twenty-five 


schools, died recently at the age of sixty-one 
years. 

Miss Mary J. Foury, senior member of the 
teaching staff of the Girls’ Latin School, Bos- 
She had taught at the 
Latin school for forty years. 


ton, died on June 21. 


Mrs. Eva L. Jones, principal of Ruperts 
Land Ladies’ College, Winnipeg, died recently 
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of health. Mrs. Jones was formerly school 
principal of Havergal College, Toronto. 


Henry W. C. Davis, regius professor of mod 
ern history at the University of Oxford, died in 


Edinburgh, on June 28, aged fifty-four years 


THe northwest session of the Institute of In 
ternational Relations will be held at the Uni 
versity of 


Washington, Seattle, Washington, 


from July 22 to 27, 1928. The institute has fo: 
its purpose the serious study of the problems j 
volved in international relations, in the belief 
that an understanding of such problems is the 
greatest single need of the present decad 
While the interest of the institute is in gene: 
international relations, the summer conferences 
will stress the problems of the Pacifie and t 
Orient, relations with the British Empire, a 
problems in international education, interna 
tional organization, international commerce ar 
finance. It is an attempt to prov ide on a modest 
scale, for the people of the Pacifie Coast, such 
opportunities tor mstruction and discussion 
are provided through the Institute of Pacifi 
Relations at Honolulu, Hawaii, and the Insti 
Williamstown, Massachu 


tute of Polities aft 


setts 


THe New York State Museum at Albany has 
again cooperated with the Buffalo Society ot 
Natural Science in arranging for the Allega 
School of Natural History, at the Allegany 
State park, in Cattaraugus County, N. Y. The 


school is opening on July 7 


Tue third summer institute of euthenics at 
Vassar College opened on June 27, to continus 
for a month. Dr. Annie Louise MacLeod, who 
was recently appointed warden at the Univer 
Florence 


sity of Syracuse, to sueceed Mrs. 


Knapp, is the director. 
TH! Second 


Child Development and Parent Education was 


Annual State Conference on 
held from June 20 to 22 at the State University 


of Iowa, Iowa City. 


THe League of the Empire, associated with 
the Imperial Union of Teachers, has arranged 
a Franco-British Congress, which will be held 
at University College, London, from July 17 to 


July 20, inelusive. There will be about fifty 
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in California, where she had gone for reasons 
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sons delegates from France and over one hundred 


hool from the Oversea Dominions. The French dele- 


ates will inelude the heads of both secondary 


| primary education in the ministry, the rec- 


nod- : " . . 
of the University of Paris, rectors of several 


d in " aoe : 
universities in France, deans of faculties, 


The Duke of Connaught will 
at the opening meeting, and Lord Eus- 
Perey, president of the Board of Education, 


Ss 


prolessors. 


the viee-chancellor of London University 
among those who will give addresses of 


ext Henry Noste MacCracken, ot 


College, announced at the college com- 
during the past 


ent that gifts 


| to $891,686. 


year 


s to Williams College totaling $374,243 
een announced by President Garfield. He 
o announced that Williams College has 
ly decided on an increase in faculty sal- 
the following maximums: Professors, 
associate professors, $5,000; assistant 
ors, $4,500, $3,000. 
n is to take effect not later than 1930, 


and instructors, 
begin with those professors who have 


ngest in the service. 


raised in the 
Institu- 
Boston, for $1,000,000, according to an 
President Everett C. 


the institution. 


than $500,000 has been 


m of the Newton Theological 
neement made by 


Kk, ol 


Uni- 


ot Washington for an aeronautics build 


appropriation of $290,000 to the 
s been made by the trustees of the Daniel 
renheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
The appropriation was made at the 

t of the president of the university, Dr. 
Lyle Spencer, and was granted in view of 
fact that a course in aeronautical engi- 
xy has already been established, and the 
The 
will provide funds for equipment and staff. 


rtanee of the engineering institution. 


ne Board of Education of New York City 
created the new post of secretary to the 
superintendent of schools at an annual salary of 


s/ 000 


Accorpine to the Bureau of Education the 


tablishment in the University of London, 


England, of a chair for teaching and research 
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in American history is being planned by com- 
mittees appointed in New York and London to 
raise an endowment of approximately $150,000. 
The funds are to be used to provide the salary 
of a professor, and to some extent for the main- 
tenance of a library in connection with the de- 
partment. 

A library course will be given this summer 
at Fordham University under the direction of 
Miss Mary McDonnell, librarian of the Wad- 
High This is a ninety-hour 
course, and gives eight points university credit. 
It is accepted by the regents of the State of New 
York for certification of school librarians in 


leigh School. 


secondary schools of certain sizes, and is ap- 
proved by the American Library Association. 
Cataloguing will be taught by Miss Ellen Hed- 
rick, formerly catalogue reviser in the Yale 
University library. Reference work will be 
taught by Miss Jerusha Meigs, librarian of the 
Seward Park High School. 
ture and story telling will be taught by Miss 
Mary T. 


Fordham 


Children’s litera- 


Haugh, children’s librarian of the 
the New York Public 
Book selection and school library ad- 


branch of 
Library. 
ministration will be taught by Miss McDonnell. 

Bowvorn Coiuece, Brunswick, Me., has been 
made an associated institution of the University 
of Cambridge. This carries with it the benefits 
of affiliation with the great English university 
and will permit Bowdoin men who wish to carry 
on graduate work at Cambridge to be exempted 
from a portion of the customary examinations 
for admittance. Bowdoin has for some time 
been an associated institution of the University 


of Oxford. 

In recognition of the effectiveness and useful- 
ness of its past achievements in promoting 
world friendship through school teachers, the 
National Council of Teachers of English at its 
annual meeting in Chicago increased the ap- 
propriation for its Committee on International 
Relations and broadened the scope of its activi- 
ties. More than 500 educators from every state 
and 42 libraries are cooperating with the com- 
mittee in promoting its program, it was an- 
nounced. To carry on study of American 
speech, cooperating with the Linguist Society 
and the Modern Language 
America, the Committee on American Speech 


was continued with Charles E. Fries, professor 


Association of 
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of education at the University of Michigan, as 
chairman. 
dent of the National Council, succeeding Dudley 
H. Miles, of Evander Childs High School, New 
York City. 


Professor Fries was elected presi- 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF 
THE ARTS 
THE course in the meaning and value of the 
arts at the University of Chieago was established 
as one of a series of general survey courses 
offered for junior college students. The course 
in the arts is at present limited to forty students 
whose record in three quarters is B or above. 
It is obvious that the course in the arts has to 


do with a set of values quite different trom 


those of the earlier survey courses with the 
worth of things in themselves apart from fune- 
tional or practical considerations, a wort) felt 


as a matter of immediate response, not of know- 
ing or reason. The fine arts taken collectively 
represent man’s conscious endeavor to give 
The effort 
in this course is to present the arts not his 
but 


Accordingly, th 


ex- 
pression to this world of beauty. 


+ 


torically or philosophically as immediate 
or- 
cult 


The interest and responsiveness 


subjects of appreciation. 
dinary academic standards and tests are di! 
of application. 
of the student as shown in private conferences, 
group discussions and practical exercises 
the best means which the instructors hav 
estimating the suecess of the course in eac} 
dividual ease. 


The course, as given in 1928, oceupied ten 


weeks of five exercises each week The first 
three weeks were given to a consideration of 
painting, by E. F. Rothschild, instructor in 
fine arts, the University of Chicago. In addi- 
tion, there were given three lectures on tie his- 
torical development of painting by Professor 


Oscar Hagen, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and two lectures on prints by Miss Ethel Hahn, 
A week and a 


half were devoted to architecture with lect 


of the University of Chicago. 
ires 
by Mr. Rothschild, and a coneluding lecture on 
the architecture of Chicago was given by Mr. 
Ernest Grunsfeld, a practising architect. A 
week and a half were given to sculpture, with 
lectures by Mr. Lorado Taft; two weeks to 
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music under the direction of Mr. Mack Evans 


’ 


with additional lectures by Mr. Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Mr. Felix Borowski, and demonstration 


by the University Choir and the Ebba Lind. 
strom quartet; and a final two weeks to litera- 
Mr. Georve 
Frank lH 
Peete 


Cross, and on criticism by Professor Perey H 


ture, with lectures on poetry by 
Dillon, 
O'Hara, on fiction by 


on drama by Professor 


Professor Tom 
Boynton. In the first three subjects, the lan- 
tern provided illustration, and in the fourth 
division musical instruments and the voice wer 
freely used. Readings were assigned, both 1 
quired and suggested, in connection with each 
division of the course. The general directio 
of the course was in the hands of Professor kt 
M. Lovett, who attended practically all the | 
tures, consulted with students, and acted 
intermediary between them and the instructors 
Formal instruction was largely by lectur: 
A question which has been discussed from th» 
the 


whether the approach to the several arts should 


initiation of course, three years ago, 
be made by the analytic or the historical method 
Conversation with students reveals the fact th: 
they too are of different opinions. It is pointed 
out that they are used to the historical approach, 
that the history of art connects itself readily 
with their other historical studies, that being 
more at home and secure in this method they ca: 
give themselves with more zest to esthetic en 
joyment. On the other hand, students confess 
that the analytic method, though more difficult, 
gives them new sources and methods of appre 
ciation. The plan followed this year was a 


of the The 


painting was conducted by Mr. Rothschild by 


combination two. introduction to 
the analytic method, with Professor Hagen’s 
lectures tracing the development of certa: 
principles from the Renaissance to the present 
Architecture was presented according to th 
same combination. Seulpture was treated his 
torically, after a preliminary visit to Mr. Taft's 
studio to allow students to acquaint themselves 
Musi 
was approached analytically and practically; 
The inter 
est of students in technique and processes was 


with the practical work of the sculptor. 
and literature in the same fashion. 


evident. It had been intended to have a prac 


tising artist give one of the lectures on paint 
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. but the plan unfortunately was not carried 
Mr. Grunsfeld in architecture, Mr. Taft in 
inture. Mr. Evans and his colleagues in 
and Mr. Dillon in poetry, supplied this 
mportant practical element. 


\ difficulty, which was not unforeseen, is that 


reaking habits of appreciating works of art 
ms of literary association, or of approach- 

- them as subjects to be studied about rather 
mmediately perceived and felt. To meet 

t stress was laid on the collateral activi- 

( the student, who was encouraged to visit 
ibitions, to attend concerts and plays, 
read poetry and fiction as means of 
experience. Reports on these collateral 

, as well as upon formal reading, were 
weekly to the director. Students met 
ector each week in three groups, at hours 

ed for their convenience, for discussion 

e reports and of various questions aris- 
regard to the course. To promote the 
tion of students in their collateral ac- 

, and to secure their cooperation in the 

of the course, each group was further 

into three committees, interested re- 

ly in the plastic arts, in musie and in 
Oceasionally, in addition to the regu- 

up meetings, joint meetings of the 
special committees of the three groups 

eld. Though it was not possible for all 

‘s to attend, each committee was usually 
ented. There was also a committee on 
ecture, and one of the plastic arts com- 
devoted itself to the applied arts and 

It was the purpose of each committee 
estigate some phase of the contemporary 
life of the city, and report on it for 
enefit of the class as a whole. Thus the 
committees in plastic arts investigated the 
tions at the art clubs, art stores, depart- 
stores and craft shops. The committees 
ectively followed the newspapers of the city 
their art, dramatic and musical news and 
cism, and reported their findings at the 
of the quarter. The chief object of these 
ngements, however, was to promote and 
ulate social enjoyment of esthetic ex- 
rience. Special occasions for this enjoyment 
e been provided, in many instances at the 
‘gestion of the students. A visit of the class 
'o the Art Institute under direction of Mr. 


Rothschild admirably supplemented his presen- 
tation of his subject. A visit of the arts and 
crafts committee to shops and exhibitions was 
directed by Miss Mildred Chamberlain. At- 
tendance at a performance of the Goodman 
Theatre gave students a view of the working 
of a modern stage and lighting system. The 
class made an inspection of the new chapel 
under the guidance of the architect on the 
ground. The committee on architecture, after 
inspecting important buildings in Chicago ac- 
cording to a list furnished by Mr. Grunsfeld, 
invited him to dinner (open to the class as a 
whole), and engaged him in informing conver- 
sation for the evening. Those interested in 
music attended the Chinese opera with Mr. 
Evans, ete. 

An important feature of the course, as may 
be inferred from the foregoing description, is 
the cooperation of the students in moulding it 
to their desires and needs. Within the frame- 
work of regular appointments arranged in ad- 
vance, it is possible to have great flexibility. 
Suggestions and criticisms have been made 
freely. All that were practicable have been 
adopted at once; and others filed for future use. 
In this connection, the position of the director 
of the course is one of large possibilities. As 
an expert in none of the fields presented, he is 
able to adopt the attitude of the student and 
judge the presentation of his colleagues from 
that point of view. In consultation with him, 
students express themselves freely in regard to 
the course, almost always helpfully. He is 
naturally responsible for the mechanism of the 
course, and supplies a principle of continuity 
in its eonduct and interpretation. 

The chief criticisms made by students upon 
the course as at present planned have to do with 
what is left out. In particular, photography 
should be given a place, and the photoplay. 
There has been a demand for more considera- 
tion of the applied arts and crafts, especially 
furniture. To secure opportunity for these, it 
will be necessary to eliminate literature, except 
for drama, or reduce its presentation to a sin- 
gle week. This course is recommended by the 
present instructors, on the ground that the ap- 
proach to literature as a fine art is made the 
basis of courses introductory to poetry, fiction 
and drama, which are widely elected. 
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the in the 


students, has been successful in conducir 


Altogether, course, opinion 
g to 
the discovery of new interests and to the en- 
richment of experience. It is justified, accord- 


ing to the opinion of instructors, in giving 
opportunity for a variety of pedagogical ex- 
periments, in particular that of making col- 
lateral the of 


students contributory to the course. an 


and group activities on part 


It 


expensive course, chiefly on account of outside 


ls 


lectures and demonstrators. These advantages 


could be shared by a larger number of students 


than enrolled this year. It is desirable that the 


course be open by election to all students of 
sophomore standing; but it should be empha- 
sized that the basic work of the course should 
be maintained in small sections. The present 


number, forty, seems the natural unit 
Ropert Morss Lo 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


DISCUSSION 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT’S TERM OF SERVICE 


Tue colleges with Congregational affiliations 


are properly considered among our most stable 
institutions. Dr. Herbert W. Gates, of the 
Congregational Education Society, at our re- 


quest, has recently submitted data as to the term 
of service of the Congregational college presi- 
dents. much 
to do with the stability of these institutior 
President Wilkins Ober! 
year, but President King, his predecessor, held 


Their relatively long service has 


has been at one 
office twenty-five years. 
Bu 


years 


Presidents Vestling, of 
of Wheaton, 


Presidents Mierow, of Colorado College. 


Olivet, and 


two 


well, 


have served each 


Dean, 


of Doane, Britt, of Knox, Holt, of Rollins, and 
Nash, of Yankton, have been at the helm in 
their respective institutions for three years 
each. President Warren, whose resignation 
oceurred in 1924-25, served at Yankton thirty 
years. 


President 
served at Whitman for thirty-four years, Presi- 
dent Wooley at Mount Holyoke for twenty- 
seven, President Rammelkamp at Illinois for 
twenty-three, President Garfield at 


On the other hand, Penrose has 


Williams 
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for twenty, President Pendleton at Wellesley 
for seventeen, President Blaisdell at Pomona for 
eighteen, President Cowling at Carleton for 
nineteen, President Main at Grinnell for twenty. 
two, President McGown, American International 
College, eighteen. 

Omitting those who have served between two 
and three years, of whom there are nine, the 
average term of the other Congregational col- 
lege presidents (twenty-six) is fourteen years, 


This is about double the average life of an 
American college president. There are few 
groups of colleges in the same class on the 


basis of term of executive service. 
Rosert L. Kenny 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
New York City 


AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADING 
Ar faculty meetings there had been consid 
Ther 


was the usual criticism that a B grade under 


erable discussion of grades and grading. 


one teacher might represent work which would 


be graded A by another teacher or C by still 


another. 
to be 
A pupil was 


school there seemed 


the 


too much emphasis on 


Throughout 
grades. 
more concerned with getting a high grade tha: 
with getting something worth while out of the 
class or in doing good work and aiming at high 
scholarship. 

. bac KR 


As one professor said, “If a girl 


get 
a piece of written work with an A or a B on it 
she takes it hall 


of her chum with a shriek of delight and pays 


and in the falls on the neck 


no attention to any criticisms or corrections.” 
The following experiment was tried with a 


This 


entomology made up of sophomores and junior 


biology class. was an elective class v 


There were forty-one in the class. 
It 


term 


the 


any 


was announced at the beginning of 
that be 


work done during the term, but that as far a 


no grades would given on 
possible such criticisms would be made as would 
help the student to evaluate and improve her 
own work. All work, oral and written, would 
be recorded and at the end of the term as just 
a grade as possible would be given to the regis 
trar. They were asked to try to forget grades 


and see how interesting all could make the elass 
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work of the class consisted of assigned 
lectures, class discussions, laboratory 


collecting and classifying insects, special 


There was a small library of entomo- 
books which was freely used. Indi- 
brought in magazine and newspaper 
and interesting specimens. A_ collec- 


of insects belonging to the school was used 
dy and comparison. One test was given 


the term. No text-book was used. Each 
made her own text-book by writing up 
tes, reports on reading, drawings and 

and bulletins. Most of these note- 
ere very good and showed work and 


was unusual interest and cooperation. 
was certainly an enjoyable one to the 
and seemed to be so to the pupils. 


end of the term the grades handed to 


ristrar included no failures and an un- 


high percentage of A’s and B's. I 
t the result would have been the same 


report going in to the registrar had 
passed and failed or their 


MARGARET KENNEDY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MVILLE, VA, 


QUOTATIONS 
NEW COLLEGE POLICIES 


or to one of the commencements which 


outstanding feature of June, even in a 
political conventions, might receive the 


n that colleges and universities are 


well satisfied with themselves. The cam- 


permeated with an atmosphere of gen- 


mgratulations and success. That this is a 
ling notion becomes evident before one 
ned more than a few pages of a group of 
es and papers which have been brought 
er in a volume entitled “The Effective 


’ edited by Robert Lincoln Kelly and 


vlshed by the Association of American Col- 


for this condition upon the undergraduate, who 
has been charged with a predilection for 
lege activities” rather than for the serious busi- 


col- 


ness of acquiring an education. 

Dr. Aydelotte does not hold this view. Heads 
of colleges, he suggests, should feel for the 
harassed undergraduate “not contempt, nor 
quite admiration, but rather a deep sympathy— 
his life is so much like that of a college presi- 
dent.” The undergraduate did not originate the 
quantitative theory of culture. “He takes it as 
he finds it, and often gets more out of it than its 
architects had any right to expect.” 

How is the college to emancipate itself from 
the slough of this confusion? It has begun its 
escape by shifting its attention from numbers 
to quality. The emphasis is away from “healthy 
growth,” which too often meant as rapid an in- 
crease in the number of students as could be at- 
tained, to competition for the best students, 
with limitation upon the number as an inevitable 
condition. Students are feeling this changed 
situation in the fact that even first-rate candi- 
dates are not always able to get into the college 
of their choice. 

More striking is Dr. Aydelotte’s suggestion 
regarding the enlargement of educational facili- 
ties. Despite limitation upon numbers, the de- 
mand for a college training is bound to force 
some kind of expansion. At present the youth 
must choose between a college and a university. 
Whichever he selects, he loses in one way or an- 
other. 

The Englishman is not compelled to make 
such a choice. “He becomes a member of a 
small college, of from two to four hundred, and 
gets all the advantages of life in a smal! group. 
He is at the same time, by virtue of his member- 
ship in his college, a part of a large university 
with all that that may mean.” Two or three 
American institutions are planning to adopt this 
arrangement as their method of growth. The 
results will be decidedly interesting to watch. 

It is also within the bounds of possibility that 
tuition fees will be materially increased. Pre- 


the opening chapter President Aydelotte, paratory schools have gone much further in this 

' Swarthmore, speaks of “the saving discontent direction than have colleges, although new col- 
h we all of us feel, students and teachers leges are announcing a much higher seale of 

e, with the empty hurly-burly of college charges, the youth with meager resources being 
It has been the fashion to lay the blame assisted by correspondingly liberal scholarships. 
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At present we have the incongruous spectacle 
of a student’s expenses being reduced by as 
much as half when he goes from preparatory 
school to college. 

battle- 
are 


Entrance requirements—that ancient 
ground of preparatory school and college 
undoubtedly in for drastic changes sooner or 
later. Why should a student who has an unmis- 
takable bent for music or some other art be 
actually penalized because of his gift, while one 
who is content with the staple curriculum is 
smiled upon? 

The Greeks knew better. They would have 
been scandalized by a system under which credit 
for entrance to college was gladly accorded for a 


year’s work in botany, for instance, and demed 


for any number of years’ work in music. Such 
a policy is a reflection upon a college's pro- 
fessed devotion to culture—The N: York 


Evening Post. 


REPORTS 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 


CATION ASSOCIATION: 
ConstTrRUucTIvVE TENDENCIES IN EpvUcaTion 
A FEW years ago the National Education As- 
somation adopted the ideal, “A stabilized all- 
inclusive membership and the entire profession 
at work on its problems.” Many thought it a 
beautiful sentiment but not an ideal to be real- 


Each 


pressed with the gain made during the preceding 


ized. year, however, members im- 


are 
year. Teachers in all types of work are mem- 
bers—teachers in the kindergarten, in the ele- 
mentary grades, in the junior and senior high 
school, in the college and university. The gain 
in professional spirit and in the study of the 
problems of the profession are among the out- 
standing achievements of the year. 

Many school systems now have a continuous 
plan for the study of the curriculum. In some 
systems of schools there is a director for eur- 
riculum study. The building of the course of 
a study is no longer done by the clipping proe- 
ess. The study is on a truly scientific basis in a 
few cities, and in most cities careful, intelligent 

1 From the annual report of the secretary, Dr. 
J. W. Crabtree, to the executive committee, board 
of directors and the representative assembly. 
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thought enters into the discussions and decisions 
The yearbooks issued by the Department of 
Superintendence lead the way.. These are on 
scientific basis and contain the best practices 
The 
large number of orders received for these year. 


and the best thought in the profession. 


books is a fair indication of the trend of think. 
ing along these lines. 

The cooperative plan of studying questions | 
the preparation of committee reports aids ma 
terially in getting the profession at work on its 
problems. The definite effort to interest pri: 
cipals in holding meetings of the teachers 
their buildings, printing for them in pam 
the 
urging organization and study in the Journ 
and in the Research Bulletin 


form suggested programs for work 
have had a tre 
mendous influence in establishing the practic 
of studying professional problems. Henry \ 
Dyke says: “Knowledge may be gained fr 
books; but the love of knowledge is transmit 
only by personal contact.” In like manner pr 
fessional knowledge may be found in librari 
but professional ideals come only from the 
change of views and from the inspiration of 
sonal contacts such as these meetings and ed 
eational conventions afford. 

The association has advanced the interests 
the profession much more rapidly by gett 
into the current of the best educational tend 
cies and by contributing what it could to thes 
tendencies and to others growing out of the 
Has not the gain been much more pronounced 
than would have been possible by spending 
energies in trying to start new trends and the 
ries? In 1917 there was plainly a movem 
for giving the classroom teacher a larger sh: 
in working out educational programs and px 
cies. Believing it to be a tendency in the righ! 
direction, the association took it up as a part o! 
The momentum of the movem« 


It h 


among 


its program. 
has increased rapidly from year to year. 
developed greater 


professional spirit 


teachers. It has increased the membership o! 
the association. It has resulted in the mov 
ments to improve the curriculum and to secu: 
a better balanced articulation between subjects, 
courses and institutions, as well as to lead 
other constructive tendencies. 

If it is true that the unparalleled growth and 
success of the association is largely due to its 
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+ hold of and promoting the best trends of in this direction develops, as it bids fair to do, 


Jay, it becomes important to know which 


» most fundamental trends and to follow 


em from year to year as in the case of the one 
+ mentioned. In order to get a list of worth- 


tendencies we wrote to a number of the 
- educators of the nation asking each to 
two or three to which the association 
rive attention. The replies brought in a 
t, the same ones being mentioned time 
me in different phraseology. Those in 
wing paragraphs are the ones that were 
requently mentioned in these letters. 
no attempt to list them in the order of 

e. The wording is as a rule that given 


- a distinet movement toward unity on 
those engaged in education. Even 

of higher education are feeling the im- 

t now. This movement is an outgrowth 
vakened professional consciousness and 
tion that the teaching of youth and the 
t education have a fundamental place in 
s and social progress of the republic. 


nsclousness in pervading the ranks of 


o teach the youngest children and those 
the expert work in the laboratories of 
search institutions. There is already a 
inerease of confidence on the part of the 
e and a willingness to take the advice 
in professional ranks as to educational 
The teacher, the superintendent and 
essor are becoming the nation’s expert 
on school problems in their relation to 
prosperity and individual happiness. 
is a marked tendency to recognize edu- 
a governmental issue separate and 
rom the usual functions of government. 
deney recognizes that education has a 
ental relationship to the welfare of so- 
d to the state. It is not simply passive 
rotective. It is not a mere ineident to the 
d movement of society. It is more than 
It places education as the foundation 
an progress. It tends to establish in the 
states educational machinery, which is 
sible to the people through the chief state 
official and which in each state and com- 
separates school issues from all others 
te and municipal control. If the tendency 


it will ultimately bring about in this country a 
popular habit of mind which will enable citizens 
and voters to solve school problems in the terms 
of school issues, separate from the other issues 
of politics and government. No more whole- 
some tendency is evident than this one. 

The fuller meaning of the state’s function in 
the preparation of teachers for the public 
schools is recognized as never before. Asso- 
ciated with this are better salaries and longer 
tenure. The possibility of still better prepara- 
tion is thus made possible. Are we expecting 
too much to look forward to the day when four 
years of preparation beyond the senior high 
school will be the minimum for teaching in the 
elementary schools? Tulsa, Oklahoma, and a 
few other cities require four years’ training as a 
minimum. 

Another movement is in the eagerness to find 
an equalization principle in state plans for sub- 
sidizing public education—with a square deal 
for all communities. Perhaps the provision in 
the earlier Education Bill of a $50,000,000 fund 
for equalizing educational opportunities had 
much to do with bringing this topic forward for 
discussion. The work of the Finance Inquiry 
gave the fact basis. Certain technics have re- 
cently been developed and there is now going 
on @ revision of state subsidy plans in New 
York, Florida, Kansas, Nebraska, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and possibly many 
other states. The economic ability of the 
weaker districts must be brought up to par im 
order that the children may not suffer from in- 
ferior teachers or inferior school opportunities 
of any kind. A square deal will bring this 
about and people are trying to find it. 

Great gain has been made in the extension of 
local publie educational programs to adult edu- 
cation and in the utilization of the public-school 
plant for evening work to meet the needs of all 
citizens. The part-time school, libraries, ly- 
ceums, clubs, chautauquas, the radio, the motion 
picture are some of the many out-of-school 
agencies contributing to the intellectual growth 
of the individual. There is a very decided ten- 
deney to develop the first two years of college 
work in the immediate environment of students. 
Some interesting experiments are now being 
made in the field of the junior college. This 
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It needs to be 


wisely directed or it might do harm as well 


tendency is moving rapidly. 
as 
good. 

all 


and 


There is an increasing tendency to regard 


school education as a continuous whole, 


thus to lessen emphasis on the former arbitrary 


breaks between the parts of the educational sys- 
tem. This is particularly noticeable in the col 
lege. Colleges are taking a very different atti 
tude toward secondary and even elementary 


a 
his 


institutions be state or pr 


education than they did a few yer 





is true whether the 


vate. Regional associations, such as the North 
Central, Middle States and Maryland, Southern, 
New England, et cetera, are experiencing a 
great change in the spirit which animates and 
dominates them. Higher institutions n serve 
the ends of society Theretore, the com- 
ing into closer relationship with stat port 


The 


profit from the report being 


vhole nation is r 


ing edueation. 


committee on articulatior 


Provision has been made in many col! for 
freshman orientation or guidance. Provision 
has also been made in a number of ondary 
schools for helping high-school freshmen to find 
themselves. This service naturally extends itselt 
to other high-school and college student t 

as organized first to meet an emergency need 
for treshmen and then extended i } es to 





urgent need in 





and help becomes more “ane 


larger and larger numb ittend t hich 
school and colleg Is not the time ri or a 
study of this tendeney and to have the practices 


and findings of working on the problem 


published for general distributior 


One outstanding leader of educational prog 
ress cites these desirable trends “A move 
towards the county unit in adr tration, 
abolition of elected county and stat iperin 
‘ Dae 


tendents, improved systems of taxation, part 


all, 


” 


} 


education, vocat ! 


ional ed 


and 


this list: “Vitalizing courses 


time ucation ior 


child welfare, preschool junior college. 
Another one gives 
of study, improved efficiency in teaching and in 
administration, increased attention to character 
education, a deeper appreciation of 


and the 


our own 


profession observance of its standards 


and ideals and an all-inclusive association and 
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understanding.” Still another says: 


ment in teaching personality and in extendj 


character education, organizing and supervising 


extracurriculum activities, but nothing oe! 


means more than the movement for retirement 


allowances and for fairer tenure regulat 
The following movements have either been 


at 


motion by the association or least st 


lated by me: 


in 


l. The 
trators 


form 


>] 


enlistment of all teachers and ad 
of 
pr 
getting 
fession at work on its problems 


3 A united 


in a 
of 


De finite 


great program service ar 


tion in all-inclusive fession 


progress in the 


movement for Department 
of the 


ational opportunity 


Movement for 


4. Promotion 
of edur 


principle, the equa 


an adequate supply of « 


and professionally trained teachers for 
a hox a 

6. Scientific salary studies leading to t) 
tion of the much better salary schedules now 
oper if n 

7. Development of educational research at 
licity on a nationwide basis and the use f t 
central office as a clearinghouse 

8. Definitely relating the central organiz 
the larger public interests of America 

9. Improved plans and policies for the Ar 


oreign-born, an 
among the Amer 


loser relationship betw 


entior ind the organizat n of ti 


Asso itions 


ientifie basis of 


suring as applied to work in the schools 
13. Thrift savings, and the general diffusion 
financial knowledge and practises 


junior high school, the 


unior 


increased vocational advantages 


ypment of a plan of keeping pace w 


the advancing curriculum and for continuous 
tention to the integration of courses in the « 
riculum and of the various divisions in the se! 
system 

THe COLLEGE AND THE ASSOCIATION 


The statement 
the National 


made 


interested 


bee 


“Colleges are not 


Edueation Association” has 


times during recent ars. th 


the 


many 


to 


ve 


ranging earry out instructions ot t! 


“Improve. 


is 
















































a ae 








sue 


baie on 
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iprove. 
ending 
ry ising 
yr else 
rement 
Ons.” 
‘en set 


stimu- 


soe MPO pwigs rs 


1928 ] 


directors and of the representative as- 


to use the association’s influence for 
salaries for college instructors and pro- 
the thought of a new relationship be- 
he association and colleges was devel- 
[he plan of working through a commit- 
rman for each college was worked out 
mitted to college presidents. It was ac- 
635 institutions representing prac- 
leading colleges and universities in 
ted States. The plan provides for a 
« chairman in each college who receives 
concerning the work of the associa 
ho passes on to the president and fa 
such questions as he considers ad- 
He appoints members of his commit 
ecessary. 
rrespondence back and forth has been 
Each general letter brought replies from 
members. 


of committee Many have 


r special information on other profes 
problems. The following statement by a 
ee chairman is typical of letters which 
ceived during the last month: 


ve taken a very different interest in the 
this university since you began your 
st the college people in the associa 
id come to think of the organization 
to the public schools and only those 
ore directly in the preparation of 
are convinced now that your organi 

be of great benefit to all colleges and 
ssibly we can be of some help to the N. E 
ve had discussion of the various items 

n your letters and have planned to have 
into detail at another 


groups go more 


ind during next year. Of course we are 
1 in your efforts to have salaries placed 
This 


colleges of this 


proper basis question is quite a 
Also the 


im load for the instructor is an important 


one in type. 
the funds for the budget are inade 
We are interested in all that you have to 


will continue to look forward to your 


itions, 


publicity given to the low salaries paid to 
tors and professors, and particularly to 

charge of freshman and sophomore 
. has led colleges and universities to plan 
rease salaries. Many have actually taken 
for giving increases. A few have already 
ted new schedules providing more adequate 


es. The charge that the staggering fresh- 
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man mortality of recent years was largely due 
to inferior teaching in freshman year is causing 
colleges to give careful consideration to the 


whole question of teacher preparation, person- 


ality, tact and to salary. The committee chair- 
man who knows the point of view of the pro- 
fession and who appreciates the conditions and 
handicaps that must be overcome in the college 
proves to be the one to call the attention of col- 
lege authorities to the question. 

This is one of the most important movements 
of the year. It could 
plished had it not been preceded by the out- 
The 


gain has already been so great that no one can 


not have been accom- 


standing work of the research division. 


longer make the statement that colleges are not 
participating in the study of professional prob- 
lems. The ease and alacrity with which the in- 
terest and cooperation of the college have been 
secured is cause for congratulation when one 
realizes the full meaning of having such highly 
trained specialists at work on the problems of 
It is hoped that the board of 


directors will approve of the plan and authorize 


the profession. 


that it be continued. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Tue eighth annual report of the director of 

the Institute of International Education (New 

York, December 31, 1927) gives a table showing 

the number of foreign students in the colleges 

United States. An 


analysis of this table shows that the number otf 


and universities of the 


Latin-American students enrolled during the 


past five years is as follows: 


1922-23 23-24 24 


Mexico 23: 201 


West Indies (not 
including Porto 
Rico ) 

Cuba 
Santo Do- 
mingo 


Haiti 


Total 

















Central America 


(country not 
specified ) 6 v 4 2S 
Costa Rica 18 13 13 0 18 
Guatemala 21 18 17 20 21 
Honduras 19 22 20 3 12 
Nicaragua 12 10 ll 8 8 
Panama 28 33 30 42 56 
Salvador 7 6 i) 8 a) 
Total lll lll 104 112 124 
South America 
(country not 
specified ) 6 12 6 l 8 
Argentina 57 33 38 27 
Bolivia s] 19 26 l4 15 
Brazil 56 52 43 l 43 
Chile i2 33 25 23 34 
Colombia 57 34 33 4 50 
Ecuador 12 v S be 
Paraguay 2 l 1 
Peru 69 52 59 7 35 
Uruguay 19 13 12 4 
Venezuela 13 15 1s 2 19 
Total 364 273 268 211 244 






Latin America 
exclusive of 
Porto Rico S78 730 698 60] 701 


Porto Rico 
Grand total. 1102 911 SSS 784 962 
The 


America (exclusive of Porto Rico) has fallen to 
a little less than 80 


enrolment of students *-om Latin 


per cent. of what it was 


five vears ago. This is discouraging to those 
who would like to see closer cultural relations 


established between Latin America and the 


United States; but, on the other hand, it is en- 
couraging to note that the enrolment in 1926-27 
‘n 1925-26. Porto 
Rico, however, sent more students to the United 
States in 1926—27 than in 1922-23. 


was considerably larger the 


It is interesting to observe, as shown by the 
following figures, that it is the 
that sends us the largest number of students, 
and, with the exception of 1923-24, there has 
been a 


Sritish Empire 


steady growth from year to year. 


Curiously, it is Germany that shows the largest 
percentage of increase during the five-year 
period, although the total in 1926-27 amounted 


to only 183. 
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1922-23 23-24 24-25 25-26 26-2 


British Empire 


England 120 170 236 202 
Australia 39 25 39 47 
British East 

Africa 2 
British Hon 

duras l l ] 
British West 

Indies 144 O8 103 125 
Canada 827 684 737 4©=6733 . 
India 218 231 202 170 
Ireland 38 l 50 49 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 17 18 18 15 
Seotland 20 38 44 52 
Wales 2 5 7 7 

Total 1435 1300 1437 1403 1 


Some Other Coun- 


tries 
France l44 126 128 90 
Germany 63 79 121 124 
Italy 74 sy 79 ll 


2175 


2354 2002 19 


The 


America 


courses taken by students from Lat 


(exelusive of Porto Rico) are as 


Agriculture, 32; 


lows: architecture, 11; co 
merece, 37; dentistry, 18; education, 12; eng 
neering, 255; journalism, 3; law, 16; liberal art 
145; library science, 3; medicine, 34; pharma 
3; theology, 30; unclassified, 117. 

Porto R 


differs from the above chiefly in that a mu 


The enrolment of students from 

larger proportion of Porto Ricans study me 

cine in the United States, namely, 67 out ot 

total of 261. 

students engineering is the most popular cours: 
arts 

dians and students from Europe and Asia th 


In general, with Latin-America! 


and liberal is second. But among Ca: 
course in liberal arts is by far the most popular 


E. C. His 


UNTVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


i 08 
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cANNOUNCEMENT 


A Scientific and Educational Book Service 


Tur Science Press Distrisutine Company is prepared to supply any book or any journal 
« { in any country at as low a cost as it can be obtained It will also supply monographs, re 
ind extracted articles as far as these are available. This agency has been established for the 

; ( of men and women working in science and education and for institutional libraries. It 
Be irly concerned with books, journals and reprints in science and education where we can offer 
4 | service. Orders for other publications, however, will also be filled. Inquiries and orders 
idressed to: The Science Press Distributing Company, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 





















EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1928 
(All Books Listed are Bound Unless Otherwise Mentioned) 
















3 ‘ rd catalog for high school libraries; sup The writing of informal essays. Mary E. Ciuass 
; plement, 1926-27. Zaiper Brown, editor. 194 and Marocarer E. Macorecor. 364 pp. $2.00. 
| Standard catalog series.) $1.50 








French literature in outline. Princip H. Cuurcn 
CnHaRLes E. Youno. 332 pp. $1.60 





eventh year book, department of elemen- “4% 4nd 
school principals. 506 pp Paper bound 






Grundlegung des Gesamtunterrichtes. Part one 
Vom Orbis pictus zur pidagogischen Symphonie. 
enstindiger Sach-und Sprachunterricht nach art two: Das gegenwirtige Bild der zusam- 
neuen Richtlinien fiir die Grundschule. ™enschauenden Betrachtungsweise im Unter- 
ScHULZI Sixth edition 2°45 py richt. WILHELM ALBERT. 453 pp. 7 plates. $3.00. 


$l 





. CSIR 








Stoffe und Beispiele zum Bildungsplan fiir die 

f zehnjihrige Volksschule. Edited by the Piida 
gogis he Arbeitsgem«¢ inschaft des Dresdener 
Lehrervereins 340 pp $2.00 





nen in der Volksschule. Frirz Virn 1 
str ns 6 « lored plates $1.9 





» values in education. Josrern J. Wenr! 


nies nae Die Pidagogik Schleiermachers und Rousseaus. 


Ein historisch-krit. Vergleich. ANTON Srropri 
9 pp. $3.40 






ind solid analytic geometry; fundamental 








ples and practical applications. Jam! Better schools; a survey of progressive educa- 
> pl $2.48 tion in American public schools. CarLeTon W 
WASHBURNE and Myron M. Stearns. 358 py 
olid geometry. J. R. Cra and O #950 ie 

: ted $1.‘ 






The behavior of young children of the same 
Analytic geometry. FE. S. Crawiey and H. B family. BLancne C. Wet! 230 pp. $3.0 
Revised edition ~44 py Illustrated 







Positive versus negative instruction; an experi- 
mental study of the effects of various types of 
I trigonometry; a textbook for schools and ‘struction on behavior. James Vavenn. 180 
( RayMonp Woopwarp Brink. 210 pp pp Educational ser., volume II Paper, $1.7 
th tables. $1.90 







Educational psychology. A. M. JorpANn 474 
ning to fly. The boys’ handbook of aero pp. $2.50 
. Mi HAMBURG Illustrated. §2.50 






Adult learning. Studies in adult education 
E. L. Tnornpike. E. O. Breeman. J. W. Triton 
nd Etta Woopyarp. 335 pp. $2.25 





( e R. WInperiicn Handbuch d. Unter 
\ ime XV 166 pp $1 

freie literarische Schaffen bei Kindern und 

endlichen. Fritz Gres Second enlarged PP- 


O7 py 4 illustrations Paper bound 







Gesundheitliche Erziehung. Ericu Srrun 117 
(Gesundheit u. Erziehg. Volume |! $1.10 





Der Schularzt. WererNer Fiscner-Deroy. 10 
pp. (Gesundheit u. Erziehg. Volume JI.) $1.00 






tionary of English style. ALterecnr Reum 

the peration of A. H. I. Knient, Trinity Orientation professionelle des jeunes gens et des 
Cambridge Part on A —flower jeunes filles. FE. Movuver. 248 pp. Paper bound 

$1.00, 







1928. Paper bound. $1.65 





ources of English literature. A guide for Das Kind als Traiger der werdenden Gesellschaft. 
lents, Sandars lectures, 1026 ARUNDELI Second revised edition Kurt Kenrdow-LOwen 
131 pp. #2.40 EIN. 160 pp. $1.00 
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